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|from enjoying “most of the advantages | genuine freedom, as to that sort of free- 
MISCELLANY. ‘even of that part of society whieh the| dom, after which all mankind, conseious- 
‘low state of our purse and our defective ly or unconsciously, do assiduously and 
| education have left us. In like manner | earnestly strive, the right to have our 
A PLAIN LECTURE ON ASSOCLATION. are we deprived of that choice and va-| whole nature unfolded and perfected, by a 
We have met here, this evening, to riety of food which is desirable ; nay, | complete and sound education in youth, 
discuss the subject of Association. But,| may I not say, which is so essential to | by a choice of the best society at all pe- 
as even the first principles of the science | the health of man. We are confined to | riods, and by a free access to well fur- 
are very imperfectly understood by most the pork barrel, the potato bin, and the | nished libraries and a complete scientific 
of us, would it not be well that a brief meal chest for the greater part of the | apparatus; and finally, the right to an 
view be presented to this meeting as a| year. And, if we take into view the unrestrained choice of a profession ; from 
basis for the discussion that is to ensue’ loathsome diseases of the skin generated (this sort of freedom, every one must ac- 
In the belief that this would be generally by the former, independently of our nat-| knowledge that the great mass of our 
acceptable, I have committed a few | ural craving fer variety of food, we shall | population are entirely excluded. 
thoughts to paper. readily see, that we do not, in this im-| Having thus shown how mach the peo 
I. First, then, I would observe, that the | portant respect, enjoy even a moderate de- | ple are cribbed and cramped in the pres- 
object of this new form of society is not | gree of freedom, having only left the choice ; ent state of society, let us now take a 
to eramp the exertions of its individual between this food and none. Tn respect glance at Agsdeiation, or the Combined 
members, by subjecting them to some to the important article of fruit, we are, Order. And first you perceive that every 
stereotyped, unalterable system of opera- | if possible, in a still worse predicament. | child would have an unlimited cheice of 
tions, whether devised by the original At present, we cannot raise good fruit at|a profession. The capital is found by 
discoverer, Fourier, or by those to whom all; or, at least, if we do raise it, we the Society, so that there can be no diffi- 
the arrangement of a single Phalanx, or cannot expect to enjoy it. Ne fence will | culty on that scor8 ; every young man in 
organized township, might he entrusted. exclude the midnight robber. Indeed, it | the society is placed in an equally advan- 
No indeed. The grand object of the com- is hardly safe from depredators throagh _tageous situation with a youth surrounded 
bined order is to en/ar ge individual freedom, ‘the day. If we determine to have our | with friends, equally able and willing to 
not to subject it to additional shackles. | shage of what has cost us so much labor assist him with capital wherewith to es- 


From the exceedingly imperfect exam-|and pains, it must be taken before it is | tablish himself. Besides, as the greatest 


ples of union of effort presented by the | fully ripe. Now.or never! Wait one| variety of employments are brought to- 
Shakers and other communities, very | day longer, and it is highly probable that | gether, the youth would not only have 
many have been led into the idea that the the whole wil! be swept from our grasp. | means furnished, but by personal inspee- 
individual wills of a:l the members of} Other points might be noticed in which | tion and trial, would have a full opportu- 
Association, like those of the Shakers, | the present imperfect arrangements of so-/| nity to ascertain what kind of employ- 
were to be completely lost, blended into | ciety deprive us of liberty of choice. | ment would suit their inclination. _ , 
ene; that fixed forms and movements | But surely these are sufficient. If we| With respect to other matters, the 
were to be laid down, by which all the lose, by the surrounding circumstances, | mode of living, and so forth, the same 
members of the Phalanx should be bound | whatever these may be, our choice of | degree of unlimited freedom would exiat. 
to live, work, nay, even to think, and from | employment and choice of society ; if we For example, suppose a mechanic should 
which there would be no escape. are cramped in our education, have noj|join the institution exclusively for the 
But the very reverse of this is the true | means afforded us whereby our faculties | sake of the superior advantages of edu- 
state of the case. In the present form of | may receive that full development for|cation for his children. And 
society, many circumstances conspire tode- | which God has fitted them; and if, in| farther, that both he and his wife should 
prive us of more or less of that liberty, after | addition to this, we are actually deprived have such inveterate prejudices in favor 
which it is so natural for all men earnestly | by existing arrangements of that choice | of the wasteful, repugnant, monotonous 
to pant. Want of capital now deprives and variety of food which our physical| manner of life in the present isolated 
the great mass of mankind of freedom of | waters imperiously demands, surely we | Rapeabeide, as to be unwilling to join 
choice in possessions. Want of educa- | cannot be said to live in a state of perfect | the society in anything but their schools. 
tion shuts us out from the more Sond | Stodate. True, we can always have| What, I pray you, is there to prevent 
society ; and, in rural life, the mere dis- | Hobson's choice, this or nothing. We | these foolish prejudices having their full 
tances at which we are placed from each can always enjoy the freedom of the poor swing? If the lady insisted on wasting 
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other, upon our isolated farms, hinder us | Indian, to hunt, kill, or starve. But, asto her time and talents on cooking and 
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washing for her own family, shut up in| 


her own rooms, instead of taking advan- 


tage of the machinery and arrangements 
and society of the Phalanx, the loss 


would be hers alone, and she would find | 


no one, be assured, to meddle with or in- 
terrupt her. And if the husband should 
neglect or refuse the advantages of the 
machinery and combined labor, the loss, 
also, would fall on him alone. No one, 
surely, would trouble him, for one of the 
first principles of the Combined Order is 
perfect freedom of action in the individual 


eagerly sought after. 


members. But how long, think you, ' 


would such foolish prejudices last? If 
the parents were obstinately bent on their 
folly, their very children would ery out 
against them. ‘* Why, mother,’ one of 
them wovld say, ‘‘ what makes you live 
so differently from other people? If you 
were to see how nicely the rest manage, 
you never would bring these dirty pots 
and kettles into your room again. And 
the washing and baking, mother: why do 
v zs have such hard disagreeable work, 
when every body else gets it done by ma- 
chinery?’’ The boys, on the other hand, 
would say to each other, **‘ When I get to 
be a man, I won't do as father does, toil- 
ing here all day long by himself. I won- 
der how he can stay so lonely, when he 
sees every body else so lively and cheer- 
ful ; not obliged to work much more than 
half the time too, and whenever they get 
tired of one thing, changing to another. 
How glad I should be if he would only 
act like other folks.”’ And then the lit- 
tle ones, too, when their mother was 
tired to death of the trouble of finding 
amusement and empleyment for them, 
would not they have a right to complain ? 
‘* Mother, see! there are all the children 
with their working caps and aprons, go- 
ing into the garden to weed, or may be, 
into the field to gather leaves for the silk 
worms. See! they’ve a little band of 
music with them. And look here, too; 
they have the dogs harnessed ta their lit- 
tle wagons. May’nt we go and help 
them, mother? Do let us go.’’— How 
long could such importunities be resisted, 
think you? 

Thus, you may readily perceive, that 
there would be no occasion for any kind 


formity in Association. For, independ- 
ently of the immense economies and other 
advantages arising from well organized 
and combined labor, there is an innate 
principle in man which strongly impels 


around him, as illustrated by fashion, 
and indeed, by all our habits. 


attractive, by bestowing hgnor upon it in, the germs of Jeaves and flowers in early | 


| education. 
attained in the present form of society. | 
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form of society. The harder, and the 
more necessary and important the work, 
the worse it is paid, and the less honor is 
attached to it. Honor, did Isay? The 


harder kinds of work are in general con- | 


sidered degrading. At our last meeting 
I mentioned a striking example of repug- 
nant labor being rendered attractive by 
the influence of numbers, and by honor 
being attached to it, in the case of fire- 
men. .In that case, the hardest, most 
dangerous kind of work, without pay, is 
Another striking 
case appears in the military spirit, so rife 
at present in a great part of our union. 
If the life of a soldier were not considered 
honorable and glorious, would oar young 
men, think you, have rushed into the 
field by tens of thousands! If mankind 
considered the art of butchering each 
other, of plundering and burning proper- 
ty, as degrading as they do the work of a 
scavenger, (and surely it is a thousand 
times more so,) would our youth now, do 
you think, be throwing away their lives 
or destroying their constitutions on the 
No, indeed. 
If the true ideas of honor and glory had 
been instilled into our youth; had they 
been attached to the work of usefulness 
in place of the work of destruction, we 
never should have plunged into this, or any 
other foolish war. 

It is sufficiently obvious, then, that the 
true way of making labor attractive is 
the method pointed out by writers on 
Association, namely : 

1. By performing it in pleasant com- 
pany. 

2. By allowing the utmost freedom and 
choice of occupation. 


sickly shores of Mexico? 


3. By shortening the hours of labor. 


4. By providing sufficient variety of 


occupation. 

5. Lastly and chiefly, by attaching 
honor to labor in direct proportion to its 
usefulness. 


III. Speaking of the false ideas respect- | 


ing honor and glory leads me naturally 
to the third important object of Associa- 
tion namely, a true, just, and complete 
This, I fear, never can be 


What is at present called education, 
of compulsion in order to produce uni-| 


namely, a little reading, writing, and cy- 
phering, extended in a few to a knowledge 
of mathematics and the dead languages, 
is a mere sham and a cheat, a mere 


‘show instead of the substance. It has 
_ho pretensions to the name of education. 
him to follow the example of those| If what is now badly, very badly done,|or stones. Mimic war is their chief de- 


*were well done, it would still only be a 











| With the greater part of mankind, they 

lie choked up, useless, during the whole 
course of their lives. ‘‘Alas!”’ cries 
Carlyle, ‘‘ while the body stands so 
broad and brawny, must the soul lie 
blinded, dwarfed, stupified, almost anni- 
hilated? Alas! was this, too, a breath of 
God ; bestowed in heaven, but on earth 
never to be unfolded? That there should 
one man die ignorant that had a capacity 
for knowledge, thts I call a tragedy, were 
it to happen more than twenty times in 
the minute, as by some computations it 
does.”’ 

But what is education then? It is the 
unfolding and perfecting those great 
powers of which I have spoken; the 
powers of intellect, of conscience, of 
love. It is not mere reading and writing. 
It is not merely to cram the memory with 
an undigested mass of facts. It is learn- 
ing to perceive clearly, to discriminate 
keenly, to weigh evidence wisely, to 
seize on right means readily, to have 
presence of mind in difficulty, and above 
all, and beyond all, to form proper 
habits of thought and thence proper 
habits of action, and finally, an invinei- 
ble love of truth. To give an instance of 
the importance of proper habits of 
thought, what a precious thing it would 
have been for the world, had Napoleon 
received a proper education in this point 
of view; had his powers received a 
right direction in early youth, what won- 
ders might he not have achieved, what a 
benefactor of mankind might he not have 
become ! The sums expended in desola- 
ting Europe, and immolating hundreds of 
thousands at the bloody, insatiable altar 
of Ambition, would have converted 
France iuto a garden, covered Europe 
with a net-work of rail-roads and canals. 

The same error in education which has 
produced such misery in the old world is 
equally prevalent here. Honor and glory, 
here, as well as every where else, are at- 
tached exclusively to the trade of human 
butchery. Men applaud with loud huz- 
zas, women bestow their sweetest smiles, 
on the dazzling parades where expertness 
in the business of butchering is acquired ; 
and our boys, before they are well out of 
| their petticoats, take their first lessons 
| in the same trade during the intermissions 
of study. See, for instance that troop 
of boys rushing from the school house! 
From the largest to the smallest, they 
instantly seize hold of each other, wrest- 
ling, snowballing, or pelting with sticks 


light, and, when their overflowing animal 


| mere preparation for education, not edu- Spirits are somewhat abated, what next? 
II. The second important object of As-| cation itself. Man is possessed of noble,| Why, some gambling game, to be sure ; 
sociation is to render Jabor of all kinds | godlike powers. But these powers, like 


| 


mo exercise of the tricks of trade; a 
rter of knives, toys, or books, in order 


proportion to its usefulness. The very spring, require to be unfolded, cherished, | that by practise they may acquire acute- 


reverse of this takes place in the present and brought into frequent and free action. | 


hess in the fraudulent arts of traffic. And 
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all this is viewed smilingly by the com- | 


munity, and the natural, the unavoidable 
results of such a mischievous training, 
are cooly attributed to the depravity of 
human nature forsooth. We place our 
children in the midst of the most perni- 
cious examples, and when they follow 
them, as we might be certain they would, 
we take no blame to ourselves, but 
throw the whole fault on the innate cor- 
ruption of humanity. Meanwhile the 
pulpit looks calmly on, but not a word of 
reproof or advice is heard. Its business 
is to cure evils, not to prevent them. 
The minister has got into precisely the 
same false position with the doctor. He 
has forgotten the proverb, that one ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
Forgotten! did I say? Alas! I fear the 
silence of the pulpit arises from a more 
blamable cause. Its favorite theory 
would be endangered, were it to allow 
that education had any hand in reforming 
the character. The worse the morals, 
the better the chance for regeneration, we 
are told. Are not many serious evils at- 
tributable to this most grievous error! 
All these evils will be resolutely met in 
Association. One of its prime objects is 
sound and integral education, that is, 
education of the whole man. The chief 
training of the younger class, from the 
age of two to seven, will be in the forma- 
tion of just habits of thought, leading to 
jast habits of action. The overflowing 


rected to purposes of usefulness, not 
wasted, worse than wasted as they now 
are in exercises which can Jead to noth- 
ing but wickedness. Labor will be ren- 
dered attractive, honorable. Glory, re- 
nown, will be attached to no acts but 
those which benefit mankind, the only 
aets which truly glorify God. Children 
will unconsciously, without prosing or 
lecturing, but by the silent all-powerful 
influence of example and habit, be led to 
view useless or pernicious exercises in as 
repugnant a light as they now de useful 
ones. 

IV. ‘* But where are the means for 
these great improvements in education ¢ 
Such schools are not to be sustained with- 
out considerable funds.’’ The pecuniary 
means, I would answer, will be derived 
from the vast economies of the system, 
being not only sufficient for the support 
of the best of schools, but also to afford 


leisure for the whole society, and every | 


luxury that may be desirable. I call the 
economies vast. If time permits, I will 
demonstrate them to your satisfaction in| 
figures on the blackboard. Meanwhile I 
shall simply enumerate a few of them. 
The most complete number for a Pha- 
lanx is about two thousand persons, some- 
what about the population of this town. 


That will be about four hundred fami- | 
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lies. Now i in the isolated state of society, | | difficult to harmosise two or three fami- 
such a population would of course require lies, it by no means follows that similar 
four hundred kitchens and four hundred occasions of discord will affeet larger 
cellars, with the same number of cooking associations. Let us examine the matter 
stoves, and every variety of cooking uten-|a little. Where two or three families 
sils. In the Phalanx, one large cellar live together, one perhaps prefers her 
and one large kitchen, with five or six | bread well-baked, while the others like 
cooking ranges, and one-tenth of the to see it white, without the slightest 
quantity of cooking materials, will be an crust. One requires it warm, the others 
ample supply. In the four hundred object to any but stale. One loves large 
kitchens there must be at least four hun- loaves, another the form of biseuvit. One 
dred cooks and washerwomen. By the can eat none but what is raised with 
aid of machinery, one-tenth the number | yeast, the others delight in milk empty- 
would be more than enough for both pur- | ings. Similar discrepancies appear in the 
poses, while at the same time the work| cooking of meats and vegetables; and 
would be ten times better done. The| even if each mother cook for her own 
four handred isolated families would re | family, disagreements arise as to the 
quire for each on an average from ten to ‘time that she shall use the stove. One 
fifteen cords of wood per annumy making wants a small fire to bake; another a hot 
in the whole from four to six thousand one to boil, stew, or fry; and what is 
cords, and even then the dwellings are worst of all, each thinks she does an un- 
badly and unequally warmed. One thous-| due share in keeping every thing nice 
and to fifteen hundred cords will abun-| and clean. 

dantly beat the whole establishment,! No such difficulties can arise in Asso- 
completely excluding frost from every ciation. The cooks are at work, not for 
room. In barns, stables, and so forth, al-| themselves, bat for the society. They 
though the improvements would be im- have chosen this employment, because 
mense, the saving would be more than they are fond of it. They have a few 
one-half, for a barn of four times the! men amongst them to do all the heavy 
size would have nearly eight times the work. They know there isa great vari- 
room. In horse and ox.teams the saving | ety of tastes, and they endeavor to satisfy 
would be nine-tenths in fences, it would all. Moreover, if any one of them should 
be nineteen-twentieths. In mercantile, take a little disgust, she can instantly 
purchases, the saving would be one-half, change her employment, and thus change 


for every thing would be bought on the her society. In the afternoon, or the 
physica! energies of this age will be di-| 


large scale, and no allowance would be next day, she can vary her work to sew- 
required for losses. In every article of ing shoes, or to weeding in the garden, 
consumption the saving would be great, | to folding sheets for the bookbinder, or to 
since no time would be lost in looking for attending on the silk worms, to millinery, 
a purchaser, or making bargains, the mantua making, or tailoring ; and so on 
Phalanx taking every thing as soon as without end. Ne jealousies can arise as 
complete. No time would be lost in go- to one doing more than another. Every 
ing to mill or to the store, or on account one is credited for the hours in which she 
either of bad weather or dull seasons. is employed, and charged for her accom- 
A locomotive steam engine, which can be modations, so that one may work one or 
made stationary in a few mingtes, wil]| two hours in the day, or eight or ten, 
plough, harrow, mow, reap, thresh, cut) just as inclination prompts. Variety of 
fuel, wash, knead the dough, grind, and| employment, short days work, in such 
when not wanted for any of these purpos- society as we prefer, all the aids which 


es, it will perform all the spinning and machinery and the best of tools can af- 


weaving of the community. In winter, | ford, such are but a few of the methods 
a large number of rooms will be heated | by which industry is to be made attrae- 
by steam from the same fire which does tive, and harmony and unity of action se- 
the cooking. With such savings as|eured. Association improves society by 
these, and with full employment for all, | remoyjng all occasions for bad feeling. 
in all weathers, and at all seasons, there | It acts by preventing evil, not by the vain 
can be no lack of ample funds for all | attempt to cure it. 
legitimate purposes whatever. | VI. The last point which I wish to pre- 
V. Perhaps the only objection to Asso- | sent to the meeting is perhaps the most 
ciation that has any degree of plausibility | | important point of all. — This is emphati- 
is that which is based on the discordancy | cally the age of reform. Every where 
of the human race, more especially of | thinking men of all classes and conditions 
the female sex. ‘Two families, it is said, ‘distinctly feel and acknowledge that some- 
cannot live in harmony. How then ean | thing is intrinsically wrong in the present 





‘three or fuur hundred? But, however structure of society, and numbers, vast 


plausible this argument may appear ot| cembaw of earnest, intelligent, upright 


first sight, a very slight examination will men are anxiously striving to find a reme- 
show its fallacy. For though it may be dy for the evil. It is every where dis 
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tinctly felt, that some serious obstacle | for all are fragmentary, essentially incom-|common to the race denied them, and 


stands in the way of carrying out, in 
their true spirit, the precepts of Christ. 
It is universally acknowledged, that hith- 
erto there has been a sad failure in the 
practical part of the Christian religion ; 
that m-.., yes, the best of men, cannot, 
as things are, love God supremely, love 
their neighbors as themselves. ‘The wor- 
ship of mammon has so entwined itself 
in the human heart, has so completely 
possessed itself of every fibre of the hu- 
man frame, as to reduce the require- 
ments of the gospel to little more than a 
nullity. 
ly is this the case, that the very idea of 
perfection, the very idea of the possiwdility 
of the best of us fulfilling the express 
commands of God, is hooted at as fanati- 
cism. 

What can be the cause of so strange a 
state of affairs! Can it be possible that 
God requires of man what it is impossi- 
ble for him to perform? Or does it arise 
from an obstacle that is capable of being 
removed! Surely the former is a most 
outrageous supposition. Surely the God 
of justice and mercy would never lay a 
command on his creatures that it was 
impossible for them to fulfil. Is it not, 
then, man’s duty to examine more close- 
ly into this apparently strange anomaly ! 
Undoubtedly it must be. Now, though 
there is not time to do this fully here; 
yet, as the inquiry, as you will soon see, 
is intimately connected with our present 
subject, I trust you will excuse me if I 
throw out a few loose thoughts upon the 
matter. . 

I have already adverted to the fact, of 
the general acknowledgment of imper- 
fection and corruption in our present ar- 
rangements, as practically evinced by the 
variety of modes of seeking reform. Al- 
most every conscientious man in the 
community is engaged in one or more 
plans for the improvement of society. 
We have our Temperance and our 
Moral Reform Societies, our Anti-Slav- 
ery, our Peace, and our Prison Discipline 
Societies. In politics, we have our 
Whig, Democratic and Liberty parties, 
and in addition our Native American and 
our Social Reform Societies. Now all 
these associations, however diyergent 
may be their aims in some respects, have 
one essential point on which they all 
agree, namely, Reform ; the absolute ne- 
cessity of radical reform.’ Conservatism 
has completely gone by the board. 


And so much, and so universal- 


plete in their very nature. They all | 
‘look too much at the mere surface of | 
‘things. None of them go deep enough. | 
| Not one of them strikes at the root of the 
‘matter. All are hacking and hewing at 
‘separate branches of the mighty over- 
| Shadowing upas-tree, instead of uniting 
their energies to pull it up by the root. 
| Any or all of them may succeed in these 
‘partial efforts ; but, so long as the main 
trunk stands, there never can be safety for 
| the body politic ; there will always soon- 
‘er or later be a fresh outbreak, possibly | 
in a new place, or in a new form, but still | 
retaining in substance what was vainly | 
imagined to be totally destroyed. In or- 
der that this may be more distinctly seen, 
let us examine a few of those fragmenta- 
ry efforts a little closer. 

The object of the Society for Moral 
It aims by moral 
means to diminish or destroy the grievous 


Reform is a noble one. 


evil of seduction, especially in our cities, 
where it exists to a most alarming ex- 
tent. 
surely see, that the evil lies far too deep 


But the most casual observer must 


to be erased by any such measures. 
Nothing can reach it that will not first, 
give to the whole community a sound and 
integral education, that is, an education 
which will not merely develop the intel- 
lectual powers of youth, but train them 
into proper habits of thought and action; 
and secondly, secure to the female sex the 
right to labor, and a reasonable compen- 
sation therefor. So long as society is so | 
constituted that the mass of the females 
are left helpless and dependent on the 
other sex for support, so long as the 
means of subsistence are not within the 


reach of all who are willing to labor, so 
long will thousands of the young and 
beautiful of the gentler sex be furced to 
lead a life of shame and misery. Moral 
motives gan have little or no influence, 
where the alternatives are ease and splen- 
nakedness and 
the other. Now oatthing 
but Association can give that sound and 
full education for all, that the nature of 
the case requires. Nothing but Associa- | 
tion has even pretended to place the right | 
‘to labor and the means of comfortable | 
subsistence within the reach of all; and.! 
consequently nothing but Association can | 
put an end to the crying evil which the | 
| Moral Reform Society is established to | 
Again: the object of the Anti- | 
Slavery Society is equally praiseworthy. ; | 


dor on the one hand; 


Starvation on 


| 


remove. 


| 


they forced to spend their lives in hard, 
repugnant, and poorly-requited labors? 
It is all owing to the plain and simple 
fact, that mankind have been slow to dis- 
cover the invaluable truth, that Jabor of 


every kind may be rendered attractive and 


honorable; that men egn neither enjoy 
mental nor corporeal health without it; 
and thatif all were to perform their pro- 
per share, to perform indeed what is ab- 
solutely necessary for their well-being, 
no one need be required to labor a mo- 
ment longer than inclination prompted. 
This is the great problem that Associa- 
tion has worked out. This is what it 
designs to show by a living example to 
all mankind, namely, that it is practi- 
cable, nay easy, to give a sound and 


complete education, physical, intellee- 


tual, and moral, to all mankind ; that the 
masses can be raised up from poverty, 
ignorance and dependence, without detri- 
ment to any, but with immense advantage 
to all; that labor can be so organized as 
to affurd attractive employment and com- 
petence to all, with ample leisure for the 
full development of man's whole nature, 
and the full enjoyment of society. And 
ihis is all that is necessary completely to 
abolish slavery of every kind. ‘Train up 
youth with true ideas of honor and 
glory. Inspire them with a living faith 
in the great truth, that labor is honorable 
in direct proportion to its usefulness, and 
there will be no moré occasion for slavery. 
It will instantly drop to the ground — 
dead as a stone. You would then have 
no more occasion for slaves te till your 


fields than you now do to perform 
your legislative, judicial, or military 
functions. But so long as the present 


false views of society exist, so long as 
youth drink in with their mother’s milk 
the false notion that any species of ase- 
ful labor is degrading; that the soft hand 
is more honorable that the hard one; so 
lo.g will every one do his best to es- 
cape from work; so long will strength 


abuse its power, by forcing the many to 


toil for the few, either by the lash or by 
starvation. 

The Temperance Society is in precisely 
the same predicament with the other So- 
cieties that have been spoken of. This is 
rather a tender spot. But the truth 
must be spoken, though the heavens 
should fall. The great temperance cause 
itself is but a fragmentary movement, and 
can never completely succeed, for the 


Change is called for by one and all;| but ¢heir measnres must prove equally | same reason that others will fail, namely : 
and in all of these movements, as before | abortive with those of the Society for| because it does not, cannot reach deep 


observed, there are numerous active, in- 


telligent, conscientious minds, who are | reach, they make no efforts indeed to of the movement. 


earnestly engaged with the work in hand, 


| Moral Reform, for they likewise can never | 


/teach, the root of the evil. What is the | 


enough. This is not said in derogation 
Far from it. All 
honor to its original projectors! All 


. > | , . . ° ° 
who labor at it with heart and soul. | cause of slavery! Why is it that the| praise to its persevering, self-sacrificing 
But, unfortunately, these labors never | masses, at all times, and in all places, supporters! It has achieved an infinity 
can effect any permanent, essential good, | have ever been trampled on, the rights | of good, and will, I trust, do a great deal 
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more. But it cannot finish the work. | to convince you that one and all of them |it is addressed, and its style is in parts 


As in the somewhat similar case of the | are fragmentary and consequently radically 


Liberty party, neither moral suasion nor | defective. If we would really reform so- 


political action, nor a union of both, can ciety, 


ever effectually root out the evil of intem- 
perance. Man’s whole nature delights in 





stimulus ; physical, intellectual, moral formers are confined ; for so long as the 


. . | 
stimulus; and this love of excitement, | 


what it feeds on. 
Alcohol should be killed and buried, ban- | 
ished so completely from the face of the | 


| 


would crave, ingenuity would discover, 
and unenlightened men would indulge in, 
the excesses of intoxication. Let alcohol 
disappear, and the smoke of opium, or 
the inhalation of intoxicating gas, would | 
take its place. But king Alcohol cannot 
be killed. Neither the physician nor the 
mechanic can dispense with his services, | 
and under the shadow of their wings he | 
will find his way into our dwelling in) 
spite of all preventive quarantine. No. | 
Nothing can completely destroy intem- | 
perance save an integral education ; an | 
education which shall not only make ev- 
ery child familiar with the exquisitely | 
delicate texture of his body, but at the | 
same time make him a whole man, the | 
master of himself, a self-controlled, self-| 
acting being. Is there any chance for | 
this in the present structure of society! 
See what mighty efforts it takes to bring” 
about a sight change in tnéellectual edu- 
cation alone, and judge whether it be pos-| 
sible to educate the whole mass complete-| 
ly, physically, intellectually, morally, | 
while isolated as at present. No. To 
effect such a reform we must have the 
most accomplished teachers for even our 
youngest classes ; teachers who will de- 
vote themselves body and soul to the 
great task of purifying society; teachers 
who are not mere scholars, but who tho- | 
roughly understand man’s whole nature; | 
teachers who will train up a child in the 
way he should go ; teachers who will in- | 
stil proper habits of thought, lead to) 


them under the guidance of habitual self- 
control, which leaves them always simply | 


| obscure. 


‘**You wish me to tell you what I 


. | think of the Social Systems. I can easi- 
we must not content ourselves with ly satisfy you. ] can only see in the 


lopping the branches of the great upas-| doctrines which have hitherto been 


tree, to which the efforts of al) these re-| brought forward a symptom of the pro- 
found want which society experiences of 
a better application of Justice to the re- 


root and trunk remain, so long is there @ | ibution of Labor, in order to i 
like all other powerful desires, grows by | danger that /wo shoots will appear where | the condition, now every where so 


all these evils which have called out the | 


services of so many reformers? It is’ 


. earth, that there would be no danger of nothing more than a defective education, | with the means proposed 


strained appetite, in place of bringing | 


to inquire what is pleasant, instead of | 
what is right. No education which fails | 
to give the tastes and habits a true direc- | 
tion can be called a complete one. Noth- | 
ing short of this will ever make a. TRUE) 
maN. Nothing short of it will ever make 
a consistent Christian. Without this no 
one can ever be truly independent, safe. | 
We shall always be liable to fail on the 
appearance of the slightest temptation. | 
Now is there the slightest hope that such 
an education can be procured for all in 
the present isolated form of society! It 
will scarcely be averred by the most san- 
guine. And, unless it be given to all, it 
must be inoperative; for the vicious ex- 
ample of those whom it does not reach 
will always be sufficient to deprave the 
good, to render unavailable all that the 
wisest and best of teachers and parents 
could effect. No. Nothing but Associ- 
ation can produce so great a blessing for 
all as a complete integral education. 
Association alone, from the concentrated 
position of her votaries, and from the in- | 
calculable resources derived from her at- 
tractive industry and her immense econo- | 
mies, can ever hope to secure it. 

Te Ov B 
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SOCIETY — PROSPECTS AND ASPECTS 
IN EUROPE. | 


The subjoined extract is from a letter | 


_ beside, characterized by a 


Even though king | one is cut off. But what is the root“of| rable, of the laboring classes. On that 
side the attempt made to attain that ob- 
ject can only be applied. But that, in 


y Opinion, is far from being the case 
by the different 


*his ever appearing again, still appetite which leaves youth to the sway of unre-| schools. 1 do not know a single one 


which more or less directly does not ar- 
rive at this conclusion, viz: that 
ropriation ought to cease to be individ- 


ual; that ut ought to be concentrated exclu- 


sively in the hands of the State, which, the 
only possessor of instruments of labor, 

ould organize labor ttself, by attributing 
to the laborer the specific functions, rigor- 
ously obligatory for him, towhach he hasbeen 


judged fit, and should distribute according 


io certain rules —on which, however, opin- 
rons differ — the fruits of the common la- 
bor. itis evident to me that the realiza- 
tion of a system would conduct nations to 
a servitude such as the world never saw ; 
would reduce man to be nothing but a 


/mere machine, and would debase him be- 


low the negro of which the planter dis- 


poses according to his ae below, in 


fact, the animal kingdom. do not be- 
eve ever an idea more disastrously ex- 
travagant and degrading entered into the 
human mind ; and even did they not mer- 
it these qualifications, which in my eyes 
are only just, none could be more ridicu- 
lously impracticable. Fourierism, and 
some sects originating with the St. Si- 
monian School, not less absurd in my 
opinion in their practical application, are, 
ive more 
or less destitute of all morality. I have 


nothing to say about them—the public 


feeling has already judged them. Yoa 


_asked for my opinion, and you have it.” 


The above is the only translation I 


have seen of this-singular letter, and 


must certainly be a very poor one; still 


it will give you an idea of the writer's 


views. The word rendered * qualifiea- 


|tions’’ is evidently a mistranslation, as 


also the word ‘‘ they ” in the same sen- 
tence. JF cannot let this subject 
without observing that Fouriet’s sublime 
theory contains scarcely a proposition 
which, in some fragmentary form, is not 


proper habits of action; teachers who | 1 she Editor of the Trilune, dated Pert, | the favorite, and more or less 


will know how to exclude the false no- 
tions of honor and glory which now al-| 
most universally prevail, and which are’ 
80 ruinous to society; who shall know 
also hew to inspire a taste for industry, | 
economy, and order; teachers, finally, 
who shall infix in the minds of their pu-' 
pils the true principles of Christianity — | 
love to God, love to man, love and ten- 
derness to all animated nature, and this in 
very deed, not merely in empty words, 
miscalled belief. 

1 might now review, one by one, the’ 
other Societies that have been mentioned, 
and show the inadequacy of all to exe- 
eye their praiseworthy reforms. But 
enough has already been said, | believe, | 


Scotland, April Ist, 1847. | 


And first let me direct your attention | 
to a letter which just now commenced | 
the circuit of the English papers, and | 
which will be likely, from its subject | 


| matter, (but more especially from its mode | 


of treating it,) to attract much notice. | 
It is from the distinguished French au-| 


pular 
|hobby of some modern philanthropist. 


‘* Unity of interest,” “‘ attractiveness of 
labor,” ‘“‘anti land-monopoly,”’ “ the 
economies of joint occupancy,” the law 
of groups and series,”’ all these and 
many collateral ideas are the central 
points (the pivotal centres if you 

it,) of more schemes, upon land and sea, 
than you can think of. Even the 


Te PE COME cen gene 


thor, the Adbe de la Mennais, in reply to a| Times, the leading journal of the world, 


‘friend who had asked his opinion upon | jis out every now and then against the 
‘the various social systems which have | fearful Land-Monopoly, and actually pro- 
been promulgated from time to time: and | poses, in the face and eyes of the nine 
/seems to me another signal instance of | points of possession, and the sacred max- 


the strange recklessness with which lite-|ims that ‘might makes right,” and 
rary men are apt to put forth wholesale |‘ property is inviolable,” to legislate that 
misrepresentations of opinions which they monopoly out of existence, and restore 
have never candidly, or even carefully | the soil to such a tenure that every child 
examined. But here is the letier, verda- of God may, if he possess the means and 
tim et hiteratim, which you can criticise at | disposition, have a ‘dig’ at it. Then 
your leisure. It does not appear to whom if you would see how Fourier’s great 
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law of Economy is coming into vogue, | 
observe the wash-houses in London and | 
other large cities, where, in one Jarge| 
room, and with water heated by one fur- 
nance, a hundred families may do their 
clothes washing (cleansing themselves in 
the bargain, if they wish,) at less than 
one-fourth of what they could do it for. 
at their respective homes. Go again, 
just now, to George St., St. Giles, Lon- 
don, and see yon comfortable Jodging-— 
house where a hundred laborers can sleep | 
every night, each in a well-cleaned, well- | 
ventilated, ‘well-furnished room, and if) 
they wish, take their meals together in- 
one spacious dining-hall, (the whole es- 
tablishment managed by some five or six | 
people, and presenting a picture of neat- | 
ness and comfort,) all for about a shilling | 
er day. Mark, too, how people are try- 
ing to dodge the Competitive system of 
civilized trade. In hundreds of the) 
towns of England and Scotland, parties | 
are joining together their little mites, (on 
the Scotch principle that “‘ many mickles | 
make a muckle’’) purchasing large) 
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the Paris Univers), ‘‘ You may, besides, | he was, as he represented himself to be, 
recall to mind the words of St. Ambrose, | a single man; and the parties to this ex- 
Bishop of Milan —‘ The beauty of wealth tempore match sailed with that very tide 
is not to reside in the money-bags of the | for the shores of America. 

rich, but to serve as an aliment to the) 

poor; treasures shine with greater bril-| »—> 
lianey when distributed to the infirm and | gj. Ww 
indigent; Christians ought to know that | Waverley, is dead. He was botn in 


they should employ money to seek, NOt) 1801, aud was Lieutenant Colonel in the 
what is of them, but what is of Christ, | 15. Fussars. He was attacked by dys- 


in order that in his tarn Christ may seek | antery at the Cape of Good Hope, while 
them.’ For these motives, for the others | 5, pis way home from Madras. The 


on 
that we have recalled to your benevolent body was brought home in the Wellesley, 
minds, we firmly hope that you will afford | and is now on its way for interment in 
powerful help to the poor. |his father’s grave in Dryburgh Abbey. 
The baronetcy is extinct, but the Abbots- 
German Immicration. The Allge- ford property passes to Walter Scott 
meine Zeitung speaks of the emigration | khart, a Cornet in the 16th Lancers, 
' only son of the editor of the Quarterly, 
passing through Cologne on the 9th of | and only grandson of the author of Wav- 
April as follows. We translate from the erley. The property does not pass at 
Schnellpost : ,once to him, as Lady Scott, by her mar- 
It ts indeed frightful to see how tip | Uren oo my) ere y _ 
emigration increases. Every day the North,” who taxed his genius to become 
steamers bring us troops of wanderers, |. janded proprietor, and establish a line 
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You will see by your files, that 
alter Scott, son of the author of 








quantities of food and raiment, and stor- aod any,one who at evening visits the | 
ing it in a common warehouse, where | now thickly-peopled quay on the Rhine, | 
each contributor can get his supply at is always sure to find the same melan- 
little more than prime cost. I incline to choly scenes — mothers seeking to quiet | 
‘the belief that more is doing in Great crying children amid the clamor— old) 
Britian than any where else, by way of | people careful about leaving their little | 
practical protest against the existing order ll in worm-eaten chests and boxes —men 
of things. The institutions to which [ and young fellows consulting where they | 
have alluded; the innumerable Relief shall find shelter for the night. It is also 
Societies; the extensive system of Life | striking to see that the successive cara- 
Insurance ; the Associations for Insur- vans from the ‘‘ Upper Country ’’ (Hesse, | 
ance against Fraud; the Building Socie-| Baden, Wirtemberg) appear to be better 
ties; the present movements of the and better Off, their goods coming in| 
Chartists for the purchase of immense forming larger and heavier wagon-loads. | 
tracts of land to be leased out on moder-| The courage, foresight and cheerfulness | 
ate terms to mechanics and laborers ; the of the voyagers seem to be kept up under | 
Ragged Schools: the establishment on all circumstances. ‘This morning, though | 
the most extensive scale of Mechanics’ 4 severe storm was raging over the roofs | 
Institutes, Atheneums, and cheap Read- and whistling among the spars of the | 
ing Rooms, Douglas Jerrold’s famous ships, a fearful reminder of the dangers 
Whittington Club, (in London) wherein of the sea, three hundred emigrants de- | 
young men of moderate income may se- parted in the highest Spirits, a band of 
cure for themselves board, lodging, and | ™usic leading them on board ship. Most | 
thorough education for a mere song; of them go by way of Antwerp to New | 
these, and countless other schemes (a,York and Milwaukee. A few weeks 
new one coming to light every hour) ex- | #80 4 company of more than twenty emi- 
hibit a growing dissatisfaction with things gtants from Nassau passed through our 
as they are, and a striving for things as City, consisting solely of educated young 
they ought to be, which, if the half of men, physicians, attorneys, &c, with the 
them were known to your pious neighbors intention of founding a community in| 
of the ‘* Express”’ and ** Courier and | America on the basis of common proper- 
Enquirer,’’ would drive them stark mad. ty.— Tribune. 
The rigid religionists of the country, the | | 
unco-righteous, stand aloof from these) A Spirirep Irish Lass. A whimsical 
schemes as tending to dissipate their fa-| incident happened on board one of the 
vorite ideas of depravity, and aiming at a | emigrant ships lying at the Custom-House 
degree of human perfectibility derogatory |Quay, Dublin. Among the passengers 
to the mission of Adam. But these were a strapping country girl and ‘her 
movements are in the hands and hearts of |sweetheart, who intended to be married | 
srong minded, healthful young men, | on the other side of the Atlantic. The | 
whose hearts beat high with expectation, | fair emigree had a little fortune of £200, | 
and who are animated by that sublime | which she had discreetly placed in the 
faith deseribed by the Apostle as ‘‘ the hands of the captain. She had hardly | 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence done so when her intended asked her for 





ers. 


of hereditary traders in rents, can see 
the end of his misguided and sordid am- 
bition, how truly may he exclaim sic ¢ran- 
sit gloria mundi.— N. Y. Mirror. 





I> It is stated in the English papers, 
as an almost unaccountable fact, that, 
while the distress in Ireland was at its 
height, the deposits in the Savings Bank 
in that country were larger than they had 
ever been. A similar increase is also 
observable in the receipts into the treasa- 
ry of the United Kingdom. 


Tue New Eccateoreon. The new 
chicken-hatcher, on exhibition at 179 
Broadway, is oné of the most interesting 
and curious sights in the city. The ma- 
chine is extremely simple and cheap; it 
occupies but a very small space, and we 
should think that every lady in the city 
would procure one and hatch poultry for 
her own table. The annoying accidents 
to poultry breeding in the old way in the 
country, which cut off in their earliest 
chickenhood at least one half of the 
feathered tenants of the farm-yard, are 
all avoided by this very simple contriv- 
ance, and we should think that it would 
come into very general use among farm- 
The inventor, we understand, is a 
printer of Albany. By his ingenuity he 
has rendered the old proverb rather mus- 
ty, and made it perfectly safe to count 
your chickens before they are hatched. 
The Eccaleobeon never fails.—N. Y. 
Mirror. 


I> Oar distinguished countryman Mr. 
Bancroft— present ambassador at the 
ourt of St. James, is winning golden 
opinions of all kinds of men. His mer- 





of things unseen.’’ They have written: some of it, and on her refusal, coolly |!'8 a8 4 literary man and historian are 
“‘Be ye eerrect as your Farner 1n | bade her good morning, and disembarked. | fully recognized here, and he has been 
Heaven is perrect”’ upon their gallant| The deserted damsel rushed to the side lected honorary member of several learn- 
flags, and thrown it out to the breezes of of the vessel, but instead of throwing 4 societies in the nation. His lady at- 
Heaven, resolved that it shall yet wave|herself overboard, she addressed the ‘ends the drawing rooms of her Majesty, 
among the Stars of the Empyrean. |crowd on the quay, telling her story, and and several Americans I see, by the Court 
finished by offering herself on honorable | Cireular, have lately been introduced.— 
|terms to any young fellow. who would Ibid. 
Tue Pore on Brotnerty Kivxpness. | take the place of her faithless swain. A | SET 
Previous to the receipt of the Pupe’s Let-| handsome young mason, who happened, ‘‘ Firreen Hunorep Hovses.”’ The 
ter to the Archbishops, Bishops, &c., on to be among the standers by, immediately Boston Atlas says that fifteen hundred 
the Famine in Ireland, CathgJic liberality offered himself, and was accepted on the houses will be built in the new town of 
on this continent was very well proved spot. The Captain very properly sent to | Lawrence the present season. 
and tested. The Pope says (we quote | make inquiries about him, and found that; Just think of building ten houses every 
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day in a town only one year old! Did| were commonly entertained, through the | were not simplists, who took but a single 
Boston ever do as much as this! At only | misrepresentations of the doctrines of and one-sided view of a question; they 


ten persons to a house, these 1500 houses | 
would accommodate 15,000 people! We) 
pray our friends to think of this matter a_ 
moment. We are not going ahead as) 
they represent. It would ruin us if we) 
were. Our growth is rapid, but far more | 
secure and healthy than this article would 
indicate. We shall be satisfied with 
from 8,000 to 10,000 inbabitants in Law-| 
rence at the close of the present year.— 
Lawrence Courier. 


[From the Planters’ Banner, Franklin, La.] 
LECTURE ON “ASSOCIATION. | 

The Objects of Association — The Destiny 
of Man — Objections to Association — 
Infidelity — Christianity — Property — 
Invested Rights — Slavery — The Mar- | 

| 


riage Tie— The Scientific Basis of As- 

sociation. 

Agreeably to the announcement in our | 
last, Mr. Osnorne Macpaniet delivered | 
a lecture upon Association, at the Frank-| 
lin Exchange Ball Room, on Saturday | 
evening. He opened his lecture with | 
some general remarks upon the objects of | 
Association. We give a brief summary : | 

Mr. Macdaniel stated that Associa- 
tion had in view no single or partial re-| 
form in society ; it proposed neither more 
nor less than an entire change in the| 
present relations and conditions of soci- | 
ety — acomplete re-organization of the | 
whole social machine. And not in one 
community or one country alone, but 
throughout the whole earth. It was a 
scheme of universal reform, intended to | 
eradicate all kinds of evil in the world, | 
and to establish society upon new princi- 
ples, differing entirely from those now in| 
operation. he change was tobe effect- 
ed gradually and by peaceful, not revolu- 
tionary means. Instead of the general | 
opposition of interests now existing in 
society, there would be substituted com- 
plete unity of interests; instead of com- 
petition, there would be co-operation ; in- 
stead of discord and conflict of action 
among men in all the business affairs of 
life, there would be concert and harmony 
of action among them. The law of 
Love and Justice would take the place of 


| 
} 


the law of Hate and Injustice. Mankind 


would become as one Brotherhood, all | 
enjoying the highest happiness, instead | 
of suffering the misery that now pre-| 
vails and always has prevailed in the 
world, the effect of false social relations. 

The Associationists, Mr. Macdaniel 
said, believed that Providence designed 
for Man a high and happy destiny by re- 
constructing his societies in accordance | 
with the laws of God and his own nature. | 
They believed too that Fourier had dis- 
covered the principles of a true form of| 
society — and, pad shown how they could | 
be applied and adapted to the nature of | 
man, so as to produce a complete trans- | 
formation in the condition of the world, | 
from a state of poverty, ignorance, op- 
pression, crime, brutality and wretched- | 
ness, to a state of universal plenty, intel- | 
ligence, freedom, virtue, refinement and | 
happiness; from a state of war and 
antagonism to a state of peace and har- | 
mony. 

Before Mr. Macdaniel explained the 
principles and the scientific foundation of 
the system of Association, he considered | 
it advisable to disabuse his audience of 


Association by ignorant and slanderous 
persons. 

First, it had been charged upon Asso- 
ciation that it was Infidel and Irreligious. 
This charge was false. Association rest- 
ed upon the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, and without them as a basis 


it could have no existence, it could nut | was one only of many forms of slavery 


that existed on the earth; that it was but 


move one step. Christ gave to the 
world as his primary doctrines, upon 
which ‘* hang all the law and the proph- 
ets,’ the precepts to *‘ love God with all 


/our soul and all our mind, and our neigh- 


bor as ourself.’’ These doctrines, and 


the other precept of Christ, ‘* Do unto) 


others as you would they should do unto 
you,’’ were preached but not practised in 
the world. Association adopted them as 
the broad basis of its social edifice, and 
would illustrate them practically in all 
departments of life. If this was Infidel 
and Irreligious, then Association was Infi- 
del and Irreligious; but if not, then was 
Association what indeed it would prove 
to be, practical Christianity. ‘This slan- 
der then fell to the ground, and returned 
upon its authors. 

Secondly, Association, it was said, 


would destroy the rights of Individual | 


Property. This again was not true. 


The system of Fourier must not be coa-| 
founded with the community systems of | 


Robert Owen, Rapp, and other social re- 
formers ; it was directly the reverse in 
principle in respect to Property, as well 


‘as many other things, and it not only 
maintained the rights of Individual Prop- | 


erty, but secured and guarantied them 
to every individual, man, woman and 
child, and rendered them even sacred and 
inviolable, far more than they were in pres- 
ent society, where generally, the mghts 
of property were not even recognized 
as pertaining to women and children. 


Without Individual Property, Associa- | 


tion could not be founded or exist; it was 


|not a community of goods and posses- 


sions without distinction of rights, but a 
unity of interests under a partnership 


form, where every person's property, not 
of a personal nature, would be held in 


joint-stock shares, like those of Banks 


and Rail Roads. This second charge, | 


then, was also false. 


The subject of Property suggested a. 
few words upon the subject of Slavery, | 


as involving one form of property in the 
South, and invested rights. Upon this 


question, Mr. Macdaniel desired to define | 


the position of Associationists. They 
regarded it as a question of political or 
social economy as well as a question of a 
moral nature. It involved the cousidera- 
tion of property and the guiding law of 
Association is to respect all established or 
vested rights in society and never to do 
them violence by rash or unjust measures. 
In carrying out the universal reform of 
society then, there will be no robbery 
committed upon the master to liberate the 
slave ; means will be found to compensate 
the master for any loss he may sustain 
through the abolition of slavery. Consid- 
ered in a moral point of view, Association- 


ists looked upon Slavery as a great evil, | 


an opinion eoncurred in by every intelli- 
gent and liberal-minded slave-holder the 
lecturer had ever conversed with on the 
subject. — They condemned it as an evil 


of vast magnitude and deplored its exist-| 


ence, but Associationists vere philoso- 


_were compound reasoners, whe consid- 
ered it on alf sides and in all its bearings 
'—and they did not confine their view to 
slavery as an evil to be got rid of. They 


looked abroad upon the face of society, 
throughout the whole world, and they 
saw that Negro slavery in the South, 


one manifestation of the immense mass of 
evil which overwhelmed mankind. Con- 


sequently they did not contemplate the re- 


moval of this one evil alone and direct 
their exertions Wholly against it; they 
wished to abolish all evil and all forms of 
slavery. They considered the White 
Slavery of the North in many aspects 
worse than the black Slavery of the 
South. It was more heartless and had 
less direct sympathy with its vietims. — 
The laboring classes under the Wages 
system were subjected to calamities more 
dreadful than those suffered by personal 
slaves, as exhibited among the operatives 
of England, Ireland and other countries 
of Europe. The same results would 
every where grow out of the Wages sys- 
tem among the free white laborers of the 
North as well as these of monarchical 
countries. Government was no protec- 
tios to the laboring classes; Capital 
would in the course of time bring Labor 
into a state of complete subjection and 
nominal slavery, quite as oppressive as 
real slavery; — Association would abolish 
slavery under all forms throughout the 
world! 

| Thirdly, it was charged upon Associa- 
tion that it would break the Marriage tie 
and bring about universal licentiousness. 
Whence came this charge? From a so- 
ciety filled with the grossest licentious- 
ness; where the Marriage tie exists rath- 
er as a legal fiction than a sacred moral 
and religious obligation! No, Associa- 
tion would not interfere with Marriage; 
it would leave that question for a purer 
and more intelligent age. But it revolted 
at the depravity and licentiousness of pre- 
sent society. Look at the relations of the 
sexes in society now. Are they govern- 
ed by the sacred passion, Love! Js not 
this beautiful passion of the human heart 
| smothered and crushed in society ?. When 
it attempts to bloom is it not blasted in 
the bud? Is it not even the subject of 
sneers and ridicule and depraved wiltti- 
cism? Yes, in present society there is 
union of the sexes without sympathy — 
Marriage without Love! Association 
will cherish and protect this divine pas- 
sion ; it will purify and exalt the union of 
the sexes —glorify and sanctify the holy 
relations of Matrimony. 

All these charges then are groundiess ; 
they are vile calumnies and slanders. 
Having disposed of the cbjections, Mr. 
Macdaniel proceeded to explain the scien- 
tifie basis of Association. 

Fourier was the discoverer of the two 
great universal principles or laws, which 
he propounded in the following terms; 


lst. The Series distribute the Harmo- 
nies of the Universe. 

2d. Altractiens are proportional tu 
Destinies. 

Tt is upon these laws and the Passions 
of the Human Soul also analyzed by Fou- 
rier, that he founds his doctrines of so- 
ciety, and in conformity with them pro- 
poses a social re-organization. ‘They are 


erroneous views and prejudices which | phers as well as philanthropists — they too profound and abstract in their nature, 
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the lecturer said, for extemporaneous ex- 
planation, and he would glance merely at 
them to give a partial understanding of 
the subject. 

The Series distribute the Harmonies of 
the Universe. Throughout creation all. 
things, where order and harmony exist, 
are related to each other in Groups and 
Series of Groups: and this distribution 
of things in the universe, is called by 
Fourier the ‘‘ Law of the Series.’’— 
From the highest to the lowest Creations, 
this law is seen to govern. For example, 
the stars aud planets are creations of the 
highest order. The Solar System of 
which the Earth is a mitmber, is a Group 
of planets, with their satellites, revolving 
round a Ceatral planet or Sun. In this 
order of creation here is a Group, but 
this Group of planets is only one of other 
groups which revolve around another sun. 
These groups of planets or Solar Sys- 
tems, revolving around a central sun, 
constitute a “* Series of Groups,”’ which 
again are but a single group revolving 
with other groups of the same formation, 
around a still higher and more distant 
sun. A * Series of Groups,’’ on a more 
magnificent scale, is then formed, which 
with other Series of Groups, of the same 
character, move around a central sun pro- 
portionately grand and elevated. A, Se- 
ries of Groups of Solar Systems, moving 
about their central sun, constitute a Uni- 
verse; a series of Universes form a Bini- 
verse; a series of Biniverses form a Tri- 
niverse, and so through infinite space, as 
astronomers inform us, system rises above 
system, according to the Law of Groups 
and series of Groups, or the Law of the 
Series. 

In all the lower spheres of creation the 
same law is exhibited, and the sciences of 
Botany, Ornithology, &c. &c., are only 
approximations more or less perfect, to 
classification according to this law, that 
is, according to order, class, genus and 
species. Thus the Law of the Series is 
a Universal law wherever order and har- 
mony exist in creation; and, as Fourier 
has demonstrated, if this law is applied 
to the organization and government of 
Human Societies, order and harmony 
will be the result and will also exist in 
them. 


Attractions proportional to Destinies. 
This universal law may also be illustrat- 
ed by reference to extremes of creation. 
The planets of our solar system, fur ex- 
ample, revolve around the sun in their re- 
spective orbits by virtue of the law of 
Attraction. In obeying this law the plan- | 
ets fulfil their destiny ; hence their desti- | 
ny is proportional to their attractions, and 
vice versa. This branch of the law of 
Attraction was discovered by Newton; 
Fourier has shown that it governs every 
organic being in creation. Plants, birds, 
fishes, and animals of all kinds, are sub- 
ject to this law. The conditions being 
adapted to the nature of any animal, it 
follows its attractions and fulfils its desti- 
ny. In fulfilling its destiny it enjoys 
happiness according to its susceptibility 
and rank in the scale of being. The at- 
traction of the Reindeer, for instance, 
leads it to find a home in the frozen re- 
gions of the north and to feed on moss; 
it fulfils its destiny directed by its at- 
tractions, and hence they are proportional 
to each other. If the Reindeer is carried 
to the tropics, its attractions zare violated, 
because the conditions do not exist there 
adapted to them ; and its destiny, which 


'nambula,”’ or *“* 1 Paritani.’’ 
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is to live in cold regions and feed on| 
moss, is not fulfilled. Hence too the! 
happiness of the animal is destroyed, and | 
it suffers and dies. Take the Lion of the 
Desert, whose attractions and destiny are 
under a burning sun and place him ina 
frigid region, and he will also suffer and 
die. His attractions are proportional to! 
his destiny, and the violation of one is 
the destruction of the other. So with 


the fish, whose attractions and destiny 


are in the water; take it into the air and 
it dies. Thus this law of Attraction may 
be shown to be universal; and Fourier 
proves that when man organizes his soci- 
ety according to the law of the Series, | 
and is governed by his attractions, that is, 
by the unperverted impulses of his soul, 
he will fulfil his destiny ; and in fulfilling 
his destiny he will be happy. He does 
not now obey his attractions ; they are 
thwarted and violated by conditions and 
circumstances not adapted to his nature ; 
he does not fulfil his destiny, and he is 
unhappy. 

This is a brief and superficial view of 
these two great laws of creation, which 
Fourier has discovered. 
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nights of Verdi’s ** I Lombardi.”” This 
wants the unity, the wholeness of effect 
of *‘ Ernani;”’ the plot is unintelligible 
and confused without considerable study ; 
yet the music seemed to us entirely equal 
to the other, and so essentially like it, 
without any wearisome monotony, that 
we could not possibly condemn one with- 
out condemning both. Open at any part 
of it, eut in any where and you find a 
depth and wealth of harmony, melody 
more strong and more original than in 
any modern Italian, short of Rossini, 
and that same admirable treatment, 
which gives to every thing its due propor- 
tion and effect. The choruses are very 
characteristic; especially that reckless, 
murderous sounding strain in which the 
followers of Pagano pledge themselves to 


| execute his bloody work ; the alternating 


narrative chorus between men and wo- 
men in the opening scene; the distant 
holy music in the chapel; and the 


chorus of crusaders and pilgrims at the 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 
THE OPERA IN BOSTON. 


Since the three nights of ‘* Saffo,”’ our 
review has been interrupted partly by ab- 
sence, and partly by the crowd of other 
matters. ‘‘ J due Foscari’’ was given 
twice, to the satisfaction of course of 
those who love the strength and the rich 
harmony of Verdi's music, but failing to. 
impress or charm the general audience. | 
Of the new prima donna, Rainieri, who) 
appeared in it we heard favorable report, 
which we were not present to verify for 
ourselves. This was speedily 
withdrawn in favor of *‘ I Montecchi e i 
Capuletti,”’ the Romeo and Juliet of Bel- 
lini, which ran three nights. We con- 





opera 


fess to having been so utterly ecloyed 
with the sweet tenderness of Bellini’s un- 
varying mood, as to have been hardly fit 
jndges of his music upon this occasion. 
It was full of exquisite melody, of course. 
Tedesco, as Romeo, sang admirably; 
and Caranti de Vita still grew upon our 
sympathies, as Juliet. But as a whole, 
it seemed to us a meagre thing, by no 
means equal to ‘* Norma,” or ‘* Som- 
We won- 
dered at the enthusiasm of Italians about 
this opera. As a musical creation it is 
weak; you go home from it with nerves 
unstrung, without a strong emotion in 
you, without feeling lifted above yourself, 
Then 
what a falling down from the Romeo and 
Juliet of Shakspeare! What a thread- 
bare, flimsy thing it makes of the story! 


or roused and invigorated at all. 


Barely a few situations from it selected 
conveniently for music, and those present- 
ed without growth or progress. 


’ 


‘* Ernani’’ was performed a fourth 
time by request, and again delighted a 


most crowded audience. Then came two 


another sphere. 


close. The prayer of Giselda, sung by 
Caranti, in the first Act, with the remark- 


able modulations of its accompaniments, 


is a great passage, worthy almost of the 
genius of Schubert; and it was given, as 
was the whole part of Giselda, with 
more power and expression than we had 
yet heard from this lady. Severi, the 
new tenor, electrified the house at once, 
by the first song of Oronte, in which he 
declares his passion for Giselda. His 
voice is ofte of great volume even on the 
highest notes, rich, warm and full of pas- 
sion, only a little veiled either from cold, 
or from having been injured by over-ex- 
ertion in too Jarge a theatre. Yet the 
soul of the artist shone so through the 
veil, he threw himself so instantly and 
fully into his part, and sustained it so 
throughout, that the very defect became 
almost a source of added interest. In 
person and manner Signor Severi is com- ° 
manding and attractive on the stage; his 
acting was excellent, and seemed te in- 
spire a new force into Giselda. Both his 
voice and his style suggest comparison 
with Benedetti, and not at all with Perelli, 
who is transcendent in his own and quite 
Novelli, the never fail- 
ing, did Pagano and the Hermit. His 


‘noble, organ-like bass is profound in qual- 


ity, as well as pitch. Contioually you 
would fancy that he was singing in the 
lowest register, below the bass staff, 
when in fact he scarcely ranged below D 
and C in the middle of the Staff. It was 
just the voice to give the sombre shading 
and background which this music re- 
quired. The trio between him, Severi 
and Caranti, in the scene where Oronte 
dies, was one of the finest things in the 
Giselda‘s vision of Oronte 
in Heaven chanting with the angels was 
not represented bodily here, as it was in 


whole opera. 
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New York,—an omission which dis-| 


played good taste. The orchestra of| 
course was admirable. The only want 
was that of scenery, of which there is 
great poverty at the Howard Atheneum. 
Verdi's music always makes us stronger. | 
We yield to no one in the extent of our 
preference of the great German music | 
(and especially the most German of all, | 
Beethoven and Schubert) to all other ; 
but we think some of our friends are even | 
blinded by a good prejudice when they | 
condemn ‘‘ the Verdi trash ’’ as a weak | 
dilation of Donizetti. Whatever may be 
his faults, whatever he may lack, he cer- 
tainly has nothing in common with Doni- | 
zetti, Mercadanti or Bellini. 

This opera taxed the powers of Signor 
Arditi, the leader of the orchestra. A 
long violin solo preludes to the third Act; | 
music for it is written in the opera, but 
the signor preferred to give us a concerto 
of De Beriot’s, and admirably was it 
done. The whole following scene is ac- 
companied with -obligato passages of 
great difficulty and great beauty for the 
leading violin; and all this wealth 
ean Verdi use, without distracting from | 
the principal interest upon the stage. 

Of “* Moses in Egypt,’’ and the rest, | 


next time. 
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thize with the earnest, prudent and co-operative | the practicability of some kind of club-houses 
spirit there manifested by Associationists from | or combined dwellings, of common stores and 
all parts of the Union; that we pledge our effi- | purchases, of united capital and labor im any 
cient aid to carry out the Plans of Action pro-| branches of business, of common libraries, 
posed, — consisting of a Weekly Rent —a Gen- | reading-rooms and places of amusement ; thus 
eral Agency —a Central Office in New York. | educating the sentiment of mutual dependence 
with a Branch Office in Boston —a simultane- | and co-operation in each other, and i 
ous publication of the Harbinger, as the Organ | themselves for the day of the full trial of Asso- 
of the American Union, in New York and in| ciated Life, whenever the material means, the 
Boston — the issuing of a series of Tracts —a | science, and the hearts are rgady. 

Group of Lecturers kept constantly in the field} 5, Resolved, That in the association of indus- 
for the coming year—and a Committee of | try and of all material interests according to the 
Thirteen to consult together during the next | divine law of order, which distributes infinite 
twelve months, for the purpose of maturing a varieties so that they together make up perfect 
method of making a thorough Practical Trial of | unity, we see the only hope of the universal 
Associative Principles; and that with renewed | practical triumph of Christianity ; that religion 
faith and zeal in the practicability, expediency | ig not a thing distinct from outward interests, but 
and duty of organizing Societies according to | means nothing less than the spirit of love and 
the Laws of Divine Justice, we call upon our unity pervading all the business and all the rela- 


| Fellow-Associationists throughout the land, and | tions of life ; that the unitary life of Humanity 


upon all true children’ and servants of Human- upen this globe is the fundamental thought of 
ity, to contribute of their time, talents, means, to | the Christian Church, and it is vain to hope 
advance this sublime movement, so plainly that this can realize itself, or that men can feel 
Providential, and fraught with such rich promise | their spiritual relationship so long as competi- 
of well-being to Mankind. tion and antagonism lie at the root of all our 

2. Resolved, That for the end of securing a | social institutions, controlling the whole pro- 
wide diffusion of Associative principles, and | duction and distribution of the outward means 
their strong and steady growth in the public | of life; that in Association, and in that alone, 


| mind, it is all-important that Affiliated Unions | we recognize the true destiny of Man, the true 


of Associationists should be established in ali; Church Universal, the “Christian Common- 
our chief towns and villages throughout the | wealth,” the ultimate expression, body and re- 
land; and that we recommend to our brethren | sult of Christianity. 


| of these Unions, as a means of planting the | 6. Resolved, That Association presents the 


i 
| 


Societies firmly, and maintaining their vigorous | only practicable mode of securing to Woman 
life, — to procure the use of a room for a Cen-/ the full exercise of all her just rights —of 
tral Office, which may serve as a nucleus for | placing her in the high position which the 
their assemblies, — to form social libraries, with | Heavenly Father designed for her of being a 
tracts and books for circulation and sale,— to | co-ruler of society and earth with Man; —and 
prepare for annual courses of lectures and occa- Women, therefore, are called upon by all the 
sional conventions, — to hold regular meetings | degradations of their sisters the earth ever, 
for study, consultation and social enjoyments,— | by their wretchedness, ignorance, want, servi- 





to keep records of all facts and statistics which | tude, enforced vice, dependence, to take an ac- 


contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a | jjlustrate the present state and tendencies of | tive part in the Associative Movement, to lend 


gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoveris 


the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 


Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Da. CHANNING. 


The Boston Union of Associationists | 
took advantage of the ‘ Anniversary | 
Week,’’ to summon a Canvention, which | 
was held in Washingtonian Hall, Brom- | 
field Street, on Tuesday, 25th of May, | 
and lasted through the day and evening. | 

Owing to short notice, few were pres-| 
ent in the forenoon. The meeting was | 
called to order about 10 A.M. W. A. | 
Wuirs, president of the Boston Union, | 
in the chair. A committee, consisting of | 
W. H. Channing, J. S. Dwight, 
Cooke, of Providence, D. M. Jaques, of 
Lowell, and Joseph Carew, were chosen 
to prepare business, and the meeting ad- | 
journed till 3 o'clock, P. M. 

During the afternoon and evening, the | 


business Committee reported the follow- | 
ing Resolutions : 


1. Resolved, That we cordially approve of the 
proceedings at the First Anniversary Meeting 
of the American Union of Associationists, lately 


h | Society, — to adopt as full a system as possible | the influence of their devotedness, their quick 


mation of a Permanent Fund. 


of Mutual Guaranties —and finally, to arrange | perceptions, their pure impulses, their patient 
some financial plan which shall ensure at once endurance, their steady ‘hope to the work of 
the payment of the Weekly Rent, and the for- | introducing a Form of Society, where Love 
| and Wisdom may be made perfectly one in Use 
3. Resolved, That the Associationists of the | and Beauty. 


‘CONVENTION OF ASSOCLATIONISTS IN United States should live and act with the con- 7. Resolved, That our central policy is by the 
| viction and feeling, that they are members to- | diffusion of Associative principles and by their 


BOSTON. 


gether of a Grand Body of Believers in the | practical embodiment, to regenerate the whole 
Combined Order of Society, — devoted to the | social system, so that its healthy life shall 
work of fulfilling the destiny of a Free, United | peacefully and thoroughly absorb the vicious 
and Christian Nation, by establishing through- symptoms of Chattel Slavery, Fraud, War, In- 
out the country, a confederated system of} temperance, Poverty, and other evils which 
Townships, Counties, States, governed by the | now reproduce each other in a perpetual vicious 
Principles of Heavenly Order; and that for | circle, thus proving themselves inherent in the 
this end, they should seek to interlink the vari- | very system of our Civilization ; 

ous Affiliated Unions of Associationists by all | That nevertheless we recognize in all the 
practicable ties, amongst which we would now | movements of the day for the extinction of 
suggest — Mutual Correspondence — Exchange | these special evils, branches and beginnings of 
of Reports of Proceedings — Letters of In-| the one great radical and integral Reform ia 
troduction for members who may be travelling | which we are engaged ; that we believe them to 


J. y.j~the adoption of appropriate Emblems, Signs | be so many expressions of the struggle of Hu- 


or Ba ges —and as occasion shall render possi- | manity in this our age to realize its glorious 
ble and expedient, some large Co-operative | destiny of unity with itself, with nature and 
System of Mutual Guaranties. with God; and 

4. Resolved, That although it is the first end | That we therefore cordially sympathize with 
of the Affiliated Unions to study and to, spread all such movements and feel it to be our truest 
the idea and the doctrines of Association, yet it | policy as Associationists to accept them every 
is indispensable to their very existence that | where, and show how every one of them, if fol- 
they adopt, as fast as practicable, some pro- |lowed out, must sooner or later find a fatal 
gressive scheme of mutual guaranties between | obstacle to the accomplishment of its own spe- 
their members ; that they deepen and strengthen | cial end, in the unsolved problem of the Organ- 
the bond by combined economies and social | ization of Labor, and must, to realize its mis- 
opportunities ; and that for this end, an earnest | sion, merge itself in the Associative movement, 


held in the city of New York ; that we sympa- | inquiry should be instituted in every Union into ; which demands that first. 
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8. Resolved, That | in the formation of the | ‘ally understood. Let the American Un- 
“League of Universal Brotherhood,” we see a | ion do its work ; 


bright omen that the time is near at hand, when | ol Aauutetionietn te soneaeeh benedamed | 
the sadly severed nations and communities of 


Christendom and of the world may be reunited | for a few years throughout the land, and 
into the blessed and beautiful Family of the Chil- | | soon to speculative conviction will succeed 
dren of God; when the prophetic promise of a the third stage, of complete assurance, by 
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Universal Church may be practically realized in 
a Universal Commonwealth; when the earth 
shall be integrally. cultivated, and its bounties | 
equitably diffused ; when population shall be 
wisely distributed over all lands, making the 
waste plains to rejoice and causing the desert | 
to blossom as the rose; when mankind shall 
combine and use their collective energy in ful- | 
filling their destiny upon earth. But while | 


| tion in practice. 


the experimental knowledge of Associa- 
It is unreasonable, al- 
though it may be natural, to demand this 
first. The only question now is: are we 
believers in goodness, in the power of 
love, in the progress of Humanity! Are) 
we Christians, who still look for the | 
“kingdom of heaven upon earth? | 





the meeting must have impressed all 
present. 

In the evening the hall was crowded. 
Mr. Channing took up the discussion 
where it had been left, and in a most elo- 
quent and earnest manner commented 
upon 4 recent attack upon the “* Religious 
Union of Associationists’’ which ap- 
peared in the American Review, declar- 
ing that we were ready then and there 
and every where to meet our critics, who 
charge us with infidelity and with hypoe- 
risy. Though the reputed author of the 
article referred to was understood to have 


heartily sympathizing in prayer, effort, aim with Then ought we also to believe that heav- | been preserit throughout the discussions of 


our brethren of the League, we do hereby a | 
press to them our firm conviction, that the first | 
step toward the securing of Universal Co-ope- | 
ration the earth round, is justly to organize the | 


en will come according to a divine law of | 
|Order; and seeing that a claim to the, 


discovery of this Law is now formally 


the day, no voice was raised on that side. 
The discussion was then diverted from 
its natural channel, by Mr. West, the 


relations of industry and property in separate | made, seeing that a multitude of serious man opposed to clergymen, who advocat- 


communities, and so form the perfect embodi- | 
ment of love and order in the ultimate details of | 
life ; to lay the foundation for perfect society 
and pure spirituality, and thus fulfil the Unity of 
Man with Nature, of Man with Man, of Man 
with God, which the All Good, All Wise, All 
Mighty desires in his mercy from everlasting to | 
everlasting. 


Mr. Cuanninc, in introducing the three | 
first Resolutions, gave some account of 
the dvings at the meeting of the Ameri-| 
can Univn in New York, and appealed to’ 
all friends of the cause to aid in carrying 
out the unitary measures there agreed 
upon. Mr. Dwicut spoke to the fourth | 
Resolution, addressing a somewhat numer- 
ous and miscellaneous audience which | 
had now collected, with a view to show 
that the Associative movement aims only 
to complete and realize and bind together 
into one all the Christian movements and 
aspirations of the age, and that Associa- 
tion, truly considered, is the only practi- | 
eal religion. He alluded to the fact that’ 
American Associationists now take the 
position mainly before the world of per- 
sons engaged in a work of propagation 
and the spread of principles. To expect 
to convince men at once of a reform so} 
vast, and based on science ; which so tax- 
es the best powers of the student, would | 
be folly. There are always three stages 
in conviction, First, the heart becomes 
couvinced ; it is a demand of sentiment. | 
Has not the religious and the philanthrop- 
ic sentiment of this day already got so 
far that it revolts at the picture which all | 
civilized society presents, and demands a 
new solution of the social destiny of man? 
To those who have got so far, the Ameri- 
ean Union of Associationists appeal, and 
say that as they would be consistent, as 
they would show themselves in earnest 
it is their duty hospitably to entertain 
claims to the discovery of the Social 
Law so soberly put forth as those of 
Fourier, and to aid us, by adding to our 
means of studying, writing, publishing and 
speaking on this matter, till it is gener- 


the spirit of the gospel. 


and intelligent men and women are con-_ 
vinced of it, and that its truths are con- 
firmed unconsciously by all the progres- | 
sive symptoms of the times, then ought 
we also to aid in promoting the study and 
diffusion of a science which will either 


refute itself or take its place in the centre 


of all sciences, and make all sciences 
practical and bearing on the good and 
happiness of Man. 

Mr. Wuirte spoke of the false tone of 


all our national polities, and the false po- 


sition of the Church. This gave um- 
brage to an orthodox clergyman present, 
the Rev. Milton Braman, who defended 
the Church against the charge of being 


an enemy to progress, and being ans- | contributions to the weekly rent. 
_wered in a courteous and lively manner | 


by Messrs. Channing, Ripley, Dwight, 
Orvis, and ethers, began to catechise the 
speakers as to the religious faith of As- 


wers, Yes, or No. To his question} 
whether we believed that human society | 
would ever become perfect on this earth, 
a prompt affirmative was returned by all 
the speakers, with amens from the audi- 
ence. This he denounced as a most dan-| 
gerous heresy, in entire contradiction to 
The scene was in- 
deed rich ; the speeches of our friends, sev- 
eral of them, were very eloquent, and very 
animated, filled with argument and with 
the lively good humor of persons who 


ed the Land doctrives of the National 
Reformers, in a very long and vehement 
and rambling speech, during which the 
audience was considerably thinned out. 
Mr. Channing then explained the 
views held by Associationists respeeting 
the ownership of Land. Mr. Ruiptey 
called for a reading of the first Resolution, 
and made a clear and powerful statement 
of the present policy and wants of the 
American Union of Associationists, ap- 
pealing very eloquently to all who called 
themselves Associationists, or who pro- 


‘fessed an interest in their views (and 
there were many such in Boston) to join 


at on@e an Affiliated Union, and add their 
After 
the nature of the Rent and organization of 


the Boston Union had been somewhat ex- 


plained by the President, a number of 


‘persons came forward and subscribed 
| sociationists, demanding categorical ans- | 


their names; the Resolutions were all 
adopted, and the Convention adjourned. 
One interesting side movement took 
place at this Convention, of which we 
shall report hereafter. The women As- 
suciationists, who were present, formed 
an organization forthe purpose of calling 
out the energies of woman more eflicient- 


‘ly in the Cause, and of instituting some 
‘correspondence with their sisters of the 


other affiliated Unions. A Committee of 
ladies were chosen to present the matter in 


(a Cireular, which will be published with 
could not but feel the triumph of their | 


their doings, in the Harbinger. We hail 


tionist, would have denied the right_ of 


frank position in simply stating it before | this as a good omen to our Cause. Wo- 
one representing the timid faith and nar-| man finds and claims her sphere in it, and 
row dogmas of the world. The glow | with her blessed influence and sympathy 
and sparkle and quick alternation of all| and council it will go on as the favored 
this makes it impossible to report the | work of Heaven. 

speeches. One person, not an Associa- | 





> The New York Evening Mirror 





. the floor to the clergyman, on the ground | 
that he spoke as a minister, and not as a 
man; but his antagonists in argument) 
|mestic and Foreign News, Art, Science, 


defended his right of speech as strongly 


has established a new weekly, called the 
‘‘ American Literary Gazette and New 
York Weekly Mirror, a Reflex of Do- 


tion was extended to our clerical critic. 
|The generous and courteous spirit of| 


Literature, Politics, Society,’’ edited by 
'J. B. Avxo, assisted by E. A Duyexincx, 
C. F. Brices, and H. C. Watson. Its 


as they would their own ; perfect tolera- 
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Editors say in their Introductory, —| spoils, let the parties settle it hetwenn | “Mr. Smith, on taking the chair, re- 


** What opinions we hold upon the great | 
social questions of the day we intend to 
bring fairly forward and assert indepen- 
dently.” The first number presents no | 
unfavorable specimen of the spicy criti- 
cism, for which one of its Editors is fa- 
mous. Mr. Briggs has certainly the gift 
of keeping awake himself, nor is an 


author likely to go to sleep under his. 


hand. 


THE BANK DEFALCATION IN BOSTON. 


The recent disclosures in regard to the 
New England Back in Boston have pro- 
duced a whirlwind of astonishment 
threnghoat all circles of society in that 
city. Thelate President was well known 
on ’Change, and was no stranger in gen- 
eral society. He had been the principal 
manager of the affairs of the New Eng- 
Jand Bank for many years. He was a 
smooth, quiet, unpretending gentleman, 
of great civility of manner, — urbane and 
gracious in his dealings with all men,—a 
model of prudence and cireumspection, — 
with a universal reputation for integrity, 
though notso distinguished for liberality ,— 
a patron of good institutions,—we believe, 
what is called a ** professpr of religion,’ — 
and certainly, an exemplary citizen in all 
the decencies, respectabilities, and so- 
lemnities, which according to the preva- 
lent standard of character in Bosten, are 
such vital elements of high moral excel- 
lence. Men would as little suspect him 
of any impropriety or delinquency, as 
they would the Old South clock of strik- 
ing anything but twelve at noon. Nor 
are we disposed to join in the general 
hue and ery with which, like every trans- 
gressor of social laws, he is now hunted 


down by an indignant commnnity. We! 


admit he has been guilty of putting mon- 
ey in his pocket in an illegal way. But 
it does not follow, from that circum- 
stance, that he is a bad man at heart, or 
that he is not to be trusted in any relation 
of life. We dare say, that he reasoned 
himself into the belief, that in pocketing 
the surplus revenue of the Bank over the 
legal interest, he was performing a fair 
business operation. He knew that by 
the laws of the Commonwealth the Bank 
had no right to it, and was it not natural 
for him to jump to the conclusion, that 
he might claim it, better than any body 
elset We do not justify his course of 
reasoning. We only suggest the process 
‘which his mind followed. Let those con- 
demn him as an ontlaw who will. We 
doubt not he is every whit as honest as 
many who are now the loudest in his ac- 
cusation. He violated the laws in ap- 
propriating the wsurious gains; so did 
the Bank in receiving them. If there is 
a controversy about the division of the 
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— marked that several preliminary meetin 
Ree ER. FOF ARPT es A baa had been held, and “het a Cireolar had 
charged upon the whole system of trading | been sent to between thirty and forty em- 
in money, which mast always produce ployers, requesting them to state whether 
the effects of gambling, though it may| they would or would not adopt the ten 


not assume the form. We wage no war-| hour system — to which but fo answers 


i 


all had been received. [Truly, it is time for 
fare upon the men engaged in it, for they | 1 Lhanies to look to their rights, when a 


are themselves the victims of a false or- | respectful petition to employers request- 


der of society, and instead of wasting our ing their views concerning an important 
breath in idle reproaches, we would insti- | Change in oe Seen, sf ar * poe 
| tute an unrelenting attack on the system. Fee TS bed Gace heen 
| So long as the present arrangements of | determined to call dhie meeting. 

society, of business, of industry, are in| ‘ Rev. Mr. Clayton was then intreduced 
force, we shall never avoid developments | to the audience. He urged upeu ~— 
j of this nature. The facts to bring them ere ae Stee pas 
forth always exist in the midst of us. | would do it forthem. Man's time should 
They are concealed with more or Jess| be divided inte three portions; one for 
adroitness from the publie eye, but they | labor, one for rest, and one for intelleet- 


are ever ready to explode, amd from time! ual culture. Ten hours out of the twen- 


eee ty-fuur was enough for the first ; — seven 
| to time will burst out, with the terrific and | jours would not be too much for each of 


'destructive violence of a volcanic erup-| the others. But the employer would not 
‘tion. Human nature has not sufficient | lose by the introduction of the ten hour 
| strength to maintain a firm integrity un-| S¥stem, as there is not one man ia fifty 
_who would not do as much labor in ten 

der such untoward circumstances. It! pours as he would in eleven. If em- 
| needs a more genial atmosphere. While plovers would not pay attention to the 
the golden calf is made the prominent! demanc's of machinists, these could form 
there will be little of themselves into Associations, each invest- 
ing something, thus raising a capital of 
|their own. Capitalists engaged im the 
While wealth is made the condition of! manufacture of machinery commenced 
respectability, the passport to good so-| small, with a few thousands of dollars, 
ciety, the means of external comfort, the | 4% now some of them have several hun- 
+ vind) Stine Mate “cai and | “red thousands of dollars invested in the 

le eee _business—money which has been brought 
/man,— while laber with the hands, the) out from the sinews of mechanics. 
prolific mother of wealth and luxury, is} ployers are living in wealth which has 


_deemed fit only for the Puriahs and Helots | een produced by others; why should 
not mechanics themselves enjoy the fruits 


of society; while a gentleman would be | of their ewa labor! Tha Welbien 
spotted with disgrace for staining his white Men's Protective Union is an example of 
fingers with work,— those who aspire to, what associated effort will accomplish. 
rank with the better classes, will always Members of that association ean procure 

“| their provisions, groceries, fuel, &e, at a 
saving of about 20 per cent. upom retail 
prices. Let the Machinists club together 
Strange, if many are not drawn under as had been proposed, and when the year 
and swept away by the fatal stream. is ended, they will put the proceeds of 
Fae their labor into their own pockets instead 
‘of the pockets of others. Mr. Clayton 


PROGRESS OF GUARANTYISM. dwelt on the necessity of union mm any 
such movement, and closed by reeom- 


The tendency to Guarantyism, which mending tu their consideration, the mot- 


forms such a conspicuous feature of the to — The Union of the Mechanics for the 
present times, was predicted and described suke of the Mechanics of New Engiend. 

_ . * in a as al > - 
by Fourier, nearly fifiy years ago. This’ The following Reselution was then 


| fact shows his profound sagacity in regard a — : 

as : -- “Resolved, That we duly netify our emplovers 
|to the principles of social movement, if! that on Menday next, May 2th, instead of go- 
nothing more. But the tendeney itself has ing to our places of business we mect en Boston 
. ott : Common, and that we will be ready te confer 
a far more important significance. It is the with them upon the subjeet of the ten heur sys- 
prelude to a general change in the organi- | tem at such time and place as they may appomt 
sition of euulet Ms ie & ct + efi | between the hours of nine and eleven, A.M. If 
a 1S 4 primary eUort OF | it is satisfactorily settled we return to our labor ; 
nature to restore the equilibrium, which | if not, we appoint a committee to procure the 
names of one hundred Machinists who will in- 

| vest $100 each in a fund and selicit the co-o 
destroyed. We watch with deep interest | eration of expitalists if necessary — immediate y 
wien 7 taMtonal f , cm this di- | Preeure.® location for business, and then em- 
y Boceees OS PENS Saws ploy their own capital, perform their own labor, 
rection, and shall carefully register it. | establish their own heurs, menufseture their 
We take the following from the Chrono- | on Savcmiees ae terres 


type of the 22d uli. 


object of worship, 
the ineense of devotion to the true God. 


_be exposed to imminent temptation. | 
They will be made to walk on broken ice. 


ages of falseness and inceherence have 


‘This Resolution was discussed by 
‘* Meetine or Macuintsts. The meet-| Messrs. Lawton, Trask, Parkman, Kim- 

ing of the Machinists of Boston, at Fan-| ball, Hibbard, Wadswerth, Clayton and 

euit Hall, on Thursday evening, was Mitchell. 3 

fully attended. Mr. James Y. Smith} ‘* Mr. Trask thought it was only by 

was chosen Chairman, and Mr. Eaton! combination that the mechanies would be 

Wadsworth, Secretary. 


j able to du anything effectual. The same 
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Causes that are producing starvation in| process for the advocates of orthodoxy to| Page 387, 2d column, 34th line ; for “ philoso- 


the old world are at work in the new ; | array it in opposition to social refurm. | Phy,” read “ phi ” 
. . | . . “ 
the same capital which keeps the blacks | rhe natural sense of justice demands an | _Page 387, 3d column, 37th line; for “ Preven- 
in slavery at the South, would work the |. ae | tionist,” read “ Revolutionist.” 
Mechanics fourteen and fifteen hours improved condition for the vast masses of | 


here. 'men that are now shut out from the en-| ASSOOTA TYE tar : a 
«Mr. Parkman said that provision must joyment of thorough culture, adequate | pam Ns Pg THE 


be made for those with families, as they },: h caw i 

: , ) : ans rthy life ; oe 
could not hold out so long in the proposed aeass, es Se neom oS worm) ** | Tus following publications, from the French 
strike as persons who were onencum- and every form of religion that quarrels School, may be had at W. H. Graham’s book- 
bered, while as much depends upon a/ with this great demand of the age, there- | a deere Newey po ne 
family man holding out as a single man. | by brands itself with falseness, and proves | Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industriels, 37 

** Mr. Kimball hoped they would not be | phat its pretensions to Christianity are a_| Considerant’s Theory of Natural and At- 

too hasty. He proposed that on and after tractive Education,.......sssessesee0 75 








the first Monday in June, the ten hour lifeless sham. [Oe eee oe Phalanste- - 
system should go into operation . that the In his remarks - the last article of the Considerant’s Senmnecality 5 Pomiers Dos. 
workmen should go into shops at seven Courier and Enquirer, Mr. Greeley points | lt Rl entheeteenteetieenn een Lee 


instead of six o’clock— quietly and with- | 99; some instances of management, — to | Comsiderant’s Theory of Property,........ 25 

out excitement, but with the understand- | Paget's Introduction to Social Science,.... 60 

ing that if one is discharged in conse- use the mildest term, when the harshest | Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal,..... 60 
. i > ), 2 . 

quence of that step, the otis go. | one would be the more appropriate, — Pellerins’s Life and Theory of Fourier,... I 00 


: f a om Revuend’s Selidasite. 22 acr4crecccenceoe 
** Mr. Hibbard had never worked but ten | which show that the spirit of Jesuitism Tamisier’s Theory Functions,.......... 12 
hours, and never would : the reason was, | jg by no means confined to the Catholic | Dain’s Abolition of Slavery,..........+... 2 
his employers needed him more than he! , . ; | Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery,..... 12 
al ,, Church, but that it sometimes bursts) Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian 
needed them, and he could make his own , 3 \ dal he 
terms. In New York, Machinists worked | forth even in the most arid wastes of ee eee 


| ; ; lace. Also, a beautiful engraved portrait of 
but ten hours, and they need not here if Protestantism, with a richness that would | Fourier: price, $2 50. pay the volumes of 


they would be united and would act with | rejoice the heart of Loyola. | Fourier’s works may be had separately. 
confidence. He urged the necessity of . i Be, a Sr gpa He ae 
more intercourse between the sotiele of The whole controversy,'we ar0 glad te BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 

the craft. ‘find, is to be published in a pamphlet! Tre course of study in this School comprises 


“ Mr. Mi thought they form, and we shall probably take the | the various branches usually taught in the High 
fi Mr wey —z “. ay ae to; ’ 7 P - y | Schools and Academies of New England, with 
orm 3 Union. a nion ha een | opportunity to refer to it again. particular attention to the modern European 
started three years ago, the ten hours 


| languages and literature. 
system would now be going on smoothly. | | Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 


~ en ee was finally “om upon} a> Do not fail to read the “ Plain received, Yeeng SS ee - 

mit ve, con- cs gs : P ’ ted 
We @ . oS tee of €, COn- | Lecture on Association,’ commencing on | the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
sisting of Messrs. Kimball, Mitchell, | 


. ors ace : a ag 
Clayton and Hobbs, appointed to make °UF first page. It comes from a SOUTCE,| “The School is under the immediate direction 
arrangements for another meeting and to! that is entitled to the highest respect. | of Mr. and Mrs. RirLey, assisted by experienced 
devise plans for future operations, after | | teachers in the different departments. 
which the meeting adjourned. For young children who are deprived of pa- 
The spirit displayed at this gathering| [7 Any person who has any of the earlier | rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 


: ; ~ : pursue a thorough and exact course of 
was excellent; with hardly an exception | 2umbers of the First Volume of the Harbinger | without the usual confinement of a large semi- 


not an intemperate feeling was expressed, | which he does not care to preserve, will confer | nary, it is believed that this School ad- 
but all seemed calmly and sincerely im-|a favor by sending them to us, as we may be |  Peen oat are rarely to be met with, 
pressed with the conviction that their em- | enabled in this way to make out a few complete | TERMS— Four Douans a week for board, 


: : ; : : : ; washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
ployers took no interest in their welfare, | sets of the first volume, which is out of print. | tion bs Eectionnaeied Music and use of the Piano, 


further than it was immediately connect- | pjease direct “ Harbinger, Brook Farm, West) Twetve DoLiars a quarter. 

with their own interests, and that the Roxbury, Mass.” Application may be made by mail to 
Machinists must protect themselves if ; GEORGE RIPLEY. 
they wished to be protected at all.’’ ne eee ee | Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Sided | Errata ix THE Last Numper. Our last March 1, 1847, 





up The controversy between the Tri- eee got — — and oe WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 
Se te , » partial « at | J " TS 
bune and the Courier and Enquirer has So EEE Henne eee Oe Se _— AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
ly b h ; T the proofs were imperfectly read. Several | SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

been goneaey SOnGEY RPS ereee. he gross blunders in the printing of the Domestic | Leaves Brook Farm at 7 and 9 A. M., and 
discussion, on the part of the latter Corresponding Secretary’s Report before ies oe oe Jane — 
: . . e . ' , ) 1 f a - . . 
—* a a r false — as Convention in New York we beg leave here | 3 j_9 and 6 1-2, P. M., Cars oie Sacto : 

ginning to end. it constantly evades | to correct. me N. R. GERRISH, 
the ground maintained by Mr. Greeley, in| Page 386, 2d Column, 15th line; for “by| April 5, 1847. ieee 


, | and 


favor of Associated Industry, and dis- which the collective life” read “by which in| , . TN 

plays no smal] outlay of controversial | "° Clectives” &e- : ; HH E I A R B I N (i E k 

: ae an : | Page 386, 3d column, 23d line ; for “ this great | Is published simultaneously at New York and 
ingenuity in subjecting him to the odium | problem,” read ‘‘ these great problems.” | Boston, by the American Union oF Associa- 
of principles, for which he is in no wise Page 386, 3d column, 5st line ; for “ waking | ay ag roan Mimaroapann, Te 
responsible, and which he always dis- | up the consciousness,” read “waking up to the | 222 Broadway ; in Boston, Reppine & Co., 


claims. We are not sure that we clearly | consciousness.” | wees Tw Dollars a year, or One Dollar 
’ . . . . ss z >. 306 71.04 Th “er t -RMS.— 0 Do a year, 
perceive the point of the Courier’s argu-| — i age aoe sd enum, 71st line ; for “ tmpres for six months, payable invariably in advance. 
ment against Association, as he under- |“ "2°. tmpuiive. .,,| Pen copies for Fifteen Dollars. 

, ; . Page 387, Ist column, 2d line ; for “their,’| Communications and Remittances should 
stands and caricatures it, but it would read “ then.” be addressed to the “Editors of the Harbin- 


, | ger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
| {C7 Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
| Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and No, 


seem that he dwells principally on the | Page 387, Ist column, 7th line; for “ one, 
old objection against all improvements, | read “ our.” 








from the telescope to a Reformed Parlia-| Page 387, Ist column, Mth line; for “ of in- 8 State Street, Boston. Price, 6 1-4 cents. 
ment, that the Church is in danger, that wayne read “ of our nana ; OEMERAL AGCEMTS. 
F . : ane Sf to OTN eo & ‘6 wine 
the interests of religion will be compro- ern Ist colusnn, 26th line; for “rise, | GEORGE DEXTER, 
. . . . sad ** re. © . y 
mised by any radical change in the exist-| 30 Ann Sr., New York. 


. - This i blund _ | Page 387, Ist column, 42d line ; for “ mass,” | 
Ing social order. is 1s a blunder in | read “ though.” 


. . - . | 
policy, unworthy of the crafty antagonist! Page 387, 2d column, 22d line; for “ sure,” 
of the Tribune. It is a most suicidal | read “seen 


JOHN B. RUSSELL, Cincinnati, 


GazeTTe OFFice. 
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